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THE  FIGHTING  EDGE  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  over  seven  hundred  years  in  western  culture,  men  have  struggled  for 
civil  rights.  Thus,  since  the  achievement  of  the  Magna  Charta,  civil  rights 
have  presented  a fighting  edge  in  western  society. 

Brief  review  of  these  struggles  to  elucidate,  formulate  and  write  into 
constitutions  and  statute  laws  the  various  civil  rights  won  in  the  course  of 
these  struggles  will  sharpen  up  our  comprehension  of  the  fighting  edge  of  civi 
rights  now  moving  across  the  face  of  our  own  American  society. 

The  Magna  Charta.  1115  A.D . 

This  initial  grant  of  civil  rights  wrung  from  King  John  the  recognition 
that  his  subjects  possessed  certain  rights  so  that  men  could  not  be  deprived 
of  property,  imprisoned  or  banished  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  their  fel- 
low subjects  in  accordance  with  the  written  laws  of  England. 

The  Petition  of  Rights.  1628 

This  petition  emerged  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  English  parliament  and 
people  with  Charles  I during  the  17th  Century.  It  listed  certain  rights  which 
Charles  I had  violated  through  trial  by  martial  law,  the  billeting  of  soldiers 
in  homes  of  the  people,  the  assessment  of  taxes  not  voted  by  Parliament  and 
imprisonment  without  specific  charges  and  orderly  trial. 

The  English  "Bill  of  Rights1’.  1689 

Out  of  the  English  struggles  with  the  Kings  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
Century  came  a further  listing  and  clarification  of  civil  rights.  New  and 
important  provisions  were  added  to  the  emerging  doctrine  of  civil  rights. 

These  included  the  right  to  petition  the  King,  the  forbidding  of  standing 
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armies  in  time  of  peace  without  consent  of  Parliament,  elections  free  from  royal 
influence,  freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament,  no  excessive  bail  and  denial  of 
royal  authority  to  do  away  with  or  violate  any  law.  These  conceptions  caught 
up  and  elaborated  in  the  philosophy  of  rights,  were  given  form  and  living  ex- 
pression by  John  Locke,  and  this  spread  the  general  doctrine  of  civil  rights 
across  the  face  of  the  late  17th  Century  world  during  the  period  Englishmen 
were  opening  new  settlements  in  America. 

The  American  "Bill  of  Rights1*.  1789 

Social  conditions  in  colonial  America  gave  impetus  to  the  formulation  of 
new  ideas  of  civil  rights.  Several  of  the  colonies  had  special  charters  from 
the  King.  Men  living  on  the  open  frontiers  developed  a new  sense  of  indepen- 
dence and  freedom.  The  American  frontier  provided  chances  to  test  out  experi- 
ments in  social  organization,  relatively  free  from  inherited  social  habits  and 
law.  The  impeding  heritages  of  the  past  were  reduced  to  a minimum.  New  concep- 
tions of  human  rights  emerged.  Life  on  the  open  frontier  early  bred  confidence 
in  certain  natural  rights  such  as  ^life  and  liberty"  as  the  roots  of  democracy. 
These  rights  did  not  originate  through  any  concession  by  the  state  but  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  person.  In  the  open  frontier  men  realized  they  had  an 
inherent  right  to  be,  to  exist,  to  live,  to  be  free.  They  were  not  overawed 
by  the  powerful  institutions  of  the  past. 

The  American  frontier  opened  up  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  Daring, 
self-confidence,  personal  initiative  and  hard  work  won  public  recognition  and 
relative  social  security.  This  frontier  atmosphere  was  the  seed-bed  of 
American  democracy.  Here  it  sprouted  and  developed  its  strength.  New  ideas 
and  claims  of  civil  rights  emerged  and  were  finally  embodied  in  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights  written  into  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
adopted  in  1789. 
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Civil  Rights  in  Illinois 

Three  times  during  130  years  of  statehood,  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  hove  considered  the  subject  of  civil  rights,  and  have  written  cer- 
tain formulations  into  our  various  state  constitutions.  It  may  be  useful  to 
briefly  review  the  record. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Au-ust  26,  1318,  ARTICLE  VIII  opens  with  a 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  "the  general  great  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty"  and  that  these  "may  be  recognized  and  unalterably  e stabli shed" They 
proceed  to  list  23  sections,  itemizing  various  civil  rights.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  read,  now,  130  years  later,  Section  1 of  this  long  list:  "We  declare 

that  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  indefeasible  rights."  Or  to  find  written  in  Section  3 these  challenging 
words,  "No  human  authority  can  in  any  case  whatever  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience." 

The  C onstitution  of  1848 

One-hundred  years  ago,  representatives  of  the  people  of  Illinois  met  and 
reviewed  the  Constitution  of  1818  and  this  time  put  in  ARTICLE  XIII  under  the 
title  of  "Declaration  of  Rights"  that  are  intended  "to  establish  the  essential 
principles  of  liberty  and  free  government."  This  convention  listed  26  sec- 
tions that  they  felt  belonged  to  our  essential  rights.  There  are  added  cer- 
tain provisions  not  stressed  in  the  list  of  rights  included  in  1818.  For 
instance,  Section  16  reads:  "There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 

servitude  in  this  state",  which  language  is  apparently  brought  down  from 
the  Northwest  ordinance  of  1787  where  identical  language  was  used,  and 
Section  20,  which  declares  that  "the  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordina- 
tion to  the  civil  power"  and  two  sections  outlawing  dueling  within  the 
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The  Constitution  of  1870 


When  the  Convention  of  1870  considered  civil  rights,  they  used  the  term 
’’Bill  of  Rights”  and  raised  them  to  the  position  of  ARTICLE  II,  as  in  our 
present  Constitution,  Their  retained  and  wrote  in  20  sections  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  residents  in  Illinois,  very  similar  in  language  to  those  of  1818 
and  1848.  They  read  as  follows: 

1.  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  inalienable  rights — among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  To  secure  these  rights  and  the  protection  of  property, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  government. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law. 

3.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be  guaranteed;  and  no  person 
shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political  right,  privilege  or  capacity, 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience 
hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  or  affir- 
mations, excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State.  No  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  or  support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship  against 
his  consent,  nor  shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
denomination  or  mode  of  worship. 

4.  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  on  all  subjects,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty;  and  in  all  trials  for  libel, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  the  truth,  when  published  with  good  motives 
and  for  justifiable  ends,  shall  be  a sufficient  defense. 

5.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  heretofore  enjoyed,  shall  remain  in- 
violate; but  the  trial  of  civil  cases  before  justices  of  the  peace  by 
a jury  of  less  than  twelve  men,  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

6.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  without  probable  cause,  supported 
by  affidavit,  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

7.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital 
offenses,  where  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great;  and  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  -unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 
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8.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a criminal  offense,  unless  on  in- 

dictment of  a grand  jury,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  punishment  is  by 
fine,  or  imprisonment  otherwise  than  in  the  penitentiary,  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  and  in  cases  arising  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  in  the  mi- 
litia when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger:  Provided, 

that  the  grand  jury  may  be  abolished  by  law  in  all  cases. 

9.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  appear 
and  defend  in  person  and  by  counsel;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  and  to  have  a copy  thereof ; to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to 
face,  and  to  have  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his 
behalf,  and  a speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or 
district  in  which  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 

10.  No  person  shall  he  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  or  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

11*  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offense;  and  no 
conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  offense  commit- 
ted within  the  same. 

12.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  unless  upon  refusal  to  deliver 
up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law;  or  in  cases  where  there  is  strong  presumption  of 
fraud. 

13.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  use  without  just 

compensation.  Such  compensation,  when  not  made  by  the  State,  shall  be  as- 

certained by  a jury,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  fee  of  land  taken 
for  railroad  tracks,  without  consent  of  the  owners  thereof,  shall  remain 
in  such  owners,  subject  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  taken. 

14.  No  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  mak- 
ing any  irrevocable  grant  of  special  privileges  or  immunities,  shall  be 
passed. 

15.  The  military  shall  be  in  .strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

16.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the 

consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war  except  in  the  manner  prescribed 

by  law. 

17.  The  people  have  the  right  to  assemble  in  a peaceable  manner  to  consult  for 
the  common  good,  to  make  known  their  opinions  to  their  representatives, 
and  to  apply  for  redress  of  grievances. 

18.  All  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

19.  Every  person  ought  to  find  a certain  remedy  in  the  laws  for  all  injuries 
and  wrongs  which  he  may  rec-lve  in  his  person,  property  or  reputation; 
he  ought  to  obtain,  by  law,  right  and  justice  freely  and  without  being 
obliged  to  purchase  it,  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and 
without  delay, 

20.  A frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  government 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
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The  Fighting  Edge  of  Civil  Rights 

Looking  back  over  these  many  struggles  to  incorporate  civil  rights  into 
statute  law  and  written  Constitutions,  it  is  evident  that  civil  rights  repeatedly 
have  presented  a fighting  edge  to  public  attention  The  rights  formulated  and 
written  down  often  had  to  be  defended  against  violation  and  infringement.  New  con- 
ceptions of  the  rights  of  persons  came  into  perspective  under  political  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  in  human  society.  And  once  again  some  courageous  men  en- 
tered into  struggles  to  formulate  these  new  concepts  ci  rights  and  have  them  writ- 
ten into  statutes  and  constitutions. 

Aftermath  of  World  War  II 

Analysis  of  the  conditions  arising  in  American  society  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  indicates  that  such  a fighting  edge  of  civil  rights  is,  now,  shaping 
up  and  demanding  wide  public  attention.  The  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  points  up  this  present  struggle.  After  pointing  up  the  goals  of 
our  democratic  principles  as  enunciated  in  our  Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  this  re- 
port calls  attention  to  certain  civil  rights  that  are  being  violated  in  our  con- 
temporary society,  and  issues  a clear-cut  challenge  to  all  Americans  to  rally  to 
strengthening  of  our  civil  rights. 

The  Fighting  Edre  of  Civil  Rights  in  Illinois 

It  is  timely  to  look  at  conditions  in  Illinois — in  our  own  bac]*:  yard — and 
face  up  to  this  emergent  fighting  edge  of  civil  rights  as  it  is  showing  up  in  our 
time  and  in  our  Illinois  communities.  Several  phases  of  civil  rights  are  now  un- 
der debate  and  wide  public  discussion.  Let  us  look  at  this  record.  Four  of  these 
will  be  examined  and  certain  ways  they  are  imperiling  our  American  civil  rights 
outlined  briefly  from  the  events  of  the  post-war  years.  They  may  be  listed  as: 

(l)  The  right  to  safety  of  person,  (2)  The  right  to  work,  (3)  The  right  to  decent 
housing,  and  (4)  The  right  to  social  security.  Around  these  issues,  movements 
and  debate  have  arisen  in  our  communities  during  the  last  three  years.  These 
activities  have'  attached  civil  rights  already  existent  in  our  society  or  resisted 
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the  acceptance  of  others  that  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  treasure  dearly  and 
are  seeking  to  set  up  as  fully  established  rights  under  our  laws  and  government. 

( 1 ) The  Right  to  Life  and  Sgfety  of  Person 

It  may  be  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  the  original  '’Bill  of  Rights" 
cf  the  people  of  Virginia  dated  June  1?,  1776,  occurs  this  section,  "That  govern- 
ment is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness  and  safety," 

This  is  reflected  in  the  Illinois  Constitution  of  1818 « "No  Freeman  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the 
law  of  the  land." 

Of  this  right,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Merriam  has  recently  said  (See  Social  Work  Re- 
view, December,  1947,  F.  440),  "The  basic  human  right,  common  to  all  humanity  is 
the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  the  fullest  and  finest  development  of  the  human 
personality  in  the  framework  of  the  common  good.  This  is  the  root  right  from 
which  all  others  stem." 

If  any  of  us  were  to  receive  a letter  in  the  mail  tomorrow,  threatening  our 
family  with  injury,  unless  we  left  our  community  at  once,  we  would  no  doubt  feel 
that  our  right  to  safety  of  person  had  been  invaded.  But,  we  say,  "that  could 
not  happen  here."  That  was  a racism  technique  used  by  Nazis  in  Central  Europe. 
Yet,  that  did  happen  on  Chicago’s  north  shore  to  more  than  twenty  families  of 
Jewish  descent,  during  the  summer  of  1946. 

If  we  came  to  services  at  a church  or  temple  and  found  large  Nazi  swastikss 
smeared  with  red  paint  on  the  doors,  or  were  told  by  our  leaders  that  threats  to 
burn  the  building  down  had  been  received,  we  would,  no  doubt,  wonder  whether  we 
were  in  pre-war  Nazi  Germany  or  in  post-war  democratic  America.  Yet,  such  attacks 
on  and  threats  to  Ihe  rights  of  Jewish  and  Negro  worshippers  have  occurred  recently 

in  Illinois  communities.  $ 
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These  anti-Semitic  tactics  are  stimulated  by  racial  hatreds  which  have  been 
aroused  and  deepened  by  the  emotional  experiences  and  drives  of  total  war.  Against 
these  forces  the  strongest  motivations  of  our  love  of  democracy  must  be  utilized 
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to  resist  their  inroads  upon  our  American  communities.  The  animus  for  these  anti- 
Semitic  activities  stirs  deep  within  human  nature  as  it  emerges  from  the  pressures 
and  incitements  of  total  war. 

Three  times  since  the  summer  of  1943,  Negro  men  have  been  shot  to  death  by 
armed  citizens  in  Illinois  communities.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite  the  record. 

In  August,  1943,  a discharged  Negro  veteran  was  shot  down  in  a cornfield  in 
Edgar  County  near  the  Indiana  line,  by  armed  men,  without  due  p-ocess  of  law. 

On  November  8,  1943,  a Negro  soldier  in  uniform  was  shot  to  death  in  Fulton 
County,  near  camp  Ellis. 

In  the  autumn  of  1946,  armed  deputy  sheriffs  and  police  officers  shot  to  death 
a Negro  in  Rock  Island  County,  not  far  from  the  Iowa  line. 

Thus,  three  times,  violations  of  the  right  to  life  and  personal  safety  ap- 
peared along  a line  almost  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Indiana  line  to  the  Iowa 
line.  While  extenuating  circumstances  and  legal  loopholes  may  be  found  in  each  of 
these  killings,  the  basic  fact  remains  that  either  through  the  failure  of  local 
police  agencies  to  act,  or  through  hair-trigger  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
sherriff’s  agents,  men  were  shot  down  in  Illinois,  without  due  process  of  law. 

But,  even  a Negro  prisoner  is  not  sure  of  safety  of  person.  In  late  August 
of  1946,  a Negro  veteran  just  discharged  from  the  Navy,  was  beaten  in  brutal 
Gestapo  fashion  by  three  sheriff's  deputies  in  Madison  County. 

But  whatever  the  origins  and  incitements  to  these  various  violations  to  the 
right  to  personal  safety  in  our  Illinois  communities,  it  is  evident  that  here  is 
a new  social  frontier  in  civil  rights.  Part  of  the  discussions  of  today  will 
deal  with  these  issues.  Let  us  work  to  find  the  formulations  that  will  check  such 
violations  of  our  basic  civil  rights  and  move  to  have  them  written  into  our  Con- 
stitution and  Statutes  in  s uch  manner  as  to  make  life  in  our  communities  safe  for 
all  persons.  We  need  to  realize  as  we  have  said  in  the  North  Shore  Citizen’s  As- 
sociation, set  up  to  resist  these  attacks  upon  Jewish  neighbors,  "An  attack  upon 
one  is  a threat  to  all  our  citizens. IT 
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( 2 ) The  Eight  to  Work 

The  whole  field  of  labor  has  become  a new  social  frontier  during  our  lifetime* 
The  depression  years  in  the  r30's  produced  a high  degree  of  disorganization  in 
America's  labor  market.  Millions  of  workers  lost  their  jobs  and  were  forced  into 
social  distress  and  poverty.  In  this  social  crisis,  intense  discussion  arose 
around  the  "right  to  work.'* 

America  moved  into  the  experiences  of  the  recent  war  period  with  these  discus  - 
sions  on  this  new  social  frontier  still  in  process.  Certain  of  the  invasive  re- 
sults of  the  processes  of  total  war  swept  into  our  society.  These  stirred  up  ra- 
cial and  religious  prejudices  and  opened  up  new  phases  of  discrimination  in  employ 
ment  practices  that  seriously  infringe  upon  the  "right  to  work." 

In  summary  analysis  of  this  new  social  frontier  as  it  involves  the  "right  to 
Work",  two  important  movements  may  be  noted. 

1st:  During  the  depression  years  the  "right  to  work"  was  seriously  hampered 
by  the  failure  of  our  economy  to  provide  opportunities  for  jobs  and  wages.  From 
November,  1929,  to  1939,  for  over  ten  years  my  efforts  ^nd  attention  were  given 
to  plans  and  programs  directed  to  meeting  these  continuing  unemployment  problems. 
Much  of  my  time  was  spent  in  persuading  governments  at  various  levels,  local, 
county,  state  and  Federal,  to  meet  the  emergent  crisis  in  our  economy  by  providing 
opportunities  for  employment  when  business  and  industry  failed  to  do  so,  ahd  by 
thus  undergirding  the  "right  to  work"  to  keep  our  society  stabilized. 

2nd:  Even  during  these  depression  years  the  "right  to  work"  at  such  jobs  as 

were  developed  under  the  various  government  work  programs,  was  often  interfered 
with  by  discriminations  on  the  grounds  of  race  or  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.  This  carried  over  into  the  recent  war  period  of  the  early  ’40fs.  With 
the  intrusion  of  the  techniques  of  Nazi  Racism,  those  discriminations  became  more 
open  and  flagrant.  The  interferences  with  the  "right  to  work1'  were  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  seen  to  be  interfering  with  the  total  war  effort 
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The  emphases  upon  fair  employment  and  the  resulting  Federal  executive  orders 
and  state  statutes  have  thus  emerged  on  this  new  social  frontier.  The  "right  tr 
work"  has  now  been  recognized  widely  as  a fundamental  human  right.  It  has  been 
included  in  the  formulations  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  realization  is  growing  that  any  movements  in  the  economic  organiza- 
tion and  social  relations  of  society  that  interfere  with  the  "right  to  work"  must 
be  met  by  constructive  action  and  legislation  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  commerce, 
industry  and  government. 

Review  of  these  phases  of  our  economic  life  makes  clear  why  state  fair  em- 
ployment legislation  is  needed.  The  evidence  that  interferences  with  the  "right 
to  work"  are  now  prevalent  and  deeply  affecting  the  bases  of  our  democracy  is  be- 
yond question.  Matters  of  such  vital  import  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  may  not 
be  left  to  chance  or  the  aggressive  prejudices  of  would-be  employers.  The  state 
must  step  into  this  complex  economic  process  and  by  relevant  statutes  systematize 
the  operations  of  employment  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  basic  rights  of  all 
who  seek  employment  in  America’s  labor  market. 

(3)  The  Right  to  Decent  Housing 

The  pioneers  on  the  open  frontiers  could  create  shelters  out  of  the  logs  from 
the  forests  or  the  sod  on  the  prairies.  But,  in  our  time,  the  creation  of  a de- 
cent home  for  a man's  family  depends  on  much  more  than  personal  energy  and  raw 
materials.  In  fact,  the  raw  materials  are  now  brought  up  in  economic  processes 
that  make  them  difficult  to  obtain.  So  the  new  social  frontier  involves  the  right 
to  decent  housing.  This  right  is  being  invaded  in  several  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  real  estate  operators  buy  up  the  land  and  hold  it  for  sub-division  develop- 
ments beyond  the  means  of  many  groups  of  citizens,  or  they  write  in  restrictive 
covenants  in  the  deeds  that  rule  out  certain  elements  of  our  population  including 
Negroes,  Mexicans,  Asiatics  of  various  nationalities  and  people  of  Jewish  descent. 
On  the  other  hand,  city  planners  seek  the  demolition  of  existing  housing  even  ' . 

though  the  residents  can  find  no  other  place  to  live.  Even  when  public  housing 
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ls provided  with  public  funds,  as  in  the  Fvanston  Veteran's  Housing  Project  and 
other  public  housing  projects  completed  last  year,  discriminations  on  the  basis  of 
color  are  permitted  to  operate  and  thus  violate  this  basic  right  to  decent  housing 
on  the  basis  of  need.  By  such  devious  processes  in  our  real  estate  and  housing 
markets  and  operations,  the  citizen's  right  to  a decent  home  is  invaded,  as  I 
pointed  out  recently  in  a memoranda  to  the  State  Housing  Board  and  local  housing 
agencies  throughout  Illinois. 

"Housing  is  a primary  practical  need  of  all  Illinois  residents.  Facing  the 
variations  in  weather  and  climatic  conditions  incident  to  the  position  of  Illinois 
across  400  miles  of  latitude,  decent  and  adequate  protective  shelter  for  our  total 
population  is  a necessity.  The  provision  and  maintenance  of  such  adequate  housing 
must  be  a primary  concern  of  all  responsible  citizens." 

In  the  light  of  the  qbove  summary  of  the  influence  shaping  up  plans  and  ac- 
tivities for  public  housing  of  persons  and  families  belonging  to  minority  racial 
elements  in  Illinois,  the  necessity  of  some  basic  principles  is  evident.  The  fol- 
lowing are  advanced  as  guide-posts  in  this  new  and  rather  untrodden  field. 

1.  Public  housing  operations  directed  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 
elements  in  our  population  must  perforce  make  provision  for  and  include 

large  numbers  of  the  minority  racial  elements,  as  they  constitute  proportions  of 
the  low-income  elements  considerably  beyond  their  percentage  in  the  total  popula- 
tion, 

2.  Where  culture  patterns  involving  racial  prejudice,  racial  discriminations 
and  racial  segregations  violate  our  basic  American  principles  of  democracy, 

as  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  persons,  organized  government  at  its  various 
levels — local,  county,  state  and  federal — must  of  necessity  operate  in  accord  with 
our  basic  principles  of  democracy.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  involve  government  in 
formal  approval  of  such  prejudices,  discriminations  and  segregations  on  the  basis 
of  color  and  race,  and  so  tend  to  perpetuate  them  in  our  social  and  political 
organization. 
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3.  Where  public  tax  funds  are  used  to  finance  governmental  housing  agencies, 
it  is  imperative  that  such  agencies  be  organized  and  operated  on  a non- 
prejudice, non-discrimination,  non-segregation  basis,  if  our  fundamental  democrat- 
ic principles  are  not  to  be  violated. 

4.  In  the  use  of  public  tax  funds  in  the  planning,  development,  occupation 
and  use  of  governmental  housing  projects,  under  public  housing  agencies, 

whether  local,  county,  state  or  federal,  policies  and  practices  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  constitute  an  open  violation  of  one 
basic  principle  of  our  American  democracy,  that  taxation  without  participation  in 
benefits  is  a violation  of  basic  citizen  rights. 

(4)  The  Right  to  Social  Security 

When  sickness,  disaster  and  old  age  came  upon  the  pioneers  on  America’s  Fron- 
tiers, their  security  r ested  only  in  the  personal  help  of  their  neighbors  both 
near  and  more  distant.  But  in  our  present  more  complex  society,  certain  forms  of 
cooperative  social  security  have  been  devised  and  made  a responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, local,  state  and  federal.  This  is  another  phase  of  the  moving  front  of 
civil  rights.  Since  taxes  derived  from  all  the  people  are  sources  of  social  se- 
curity funds,  a right  of  participation  on  acceptable  terms  of  need  and  merit  emer- 
ges for  all  our  people  when  adverse  conditions  arise.  If,  in  the  operation  of  such 
social  security  provisions  as  now  exist,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color  or 
creed  or  national  origin  should  arise,  this  right  to  participation  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  would  be  violated. 

This  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  granting  the  benefits  is  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  regulations  advanced  in  1944  for  the  administration  of  crippled 
children’s  program.  Any  such  plan  to  be  approved  must  contain  the  mandatory  pro- 
vision that  "diagnostic  services  shall  be  made  available  to  crippled  children 
without  regard  to  race,  color,,  creed,  economic  status  or  legal  residence.” 

Experience  in  recent  operation  of  all  social  security  laws  makes  it  clear 
that  the  right  of  participation  involves  positive  expression  of  equality  of  access 
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and  equality  of  opportunity.  Here  is  a new  civil  right  in  process  of  growth  and 
formulation  in  American  society.  The  right  to  protection  by  the  government 
against  illness,  disaster  and  old  age,  is  being  worked  out  on  this  new  social 
frontier.  Such  a process  deserves  support  and  backing  from  all  who  cherish  and 
seek  to  strengthen  the  American  way  of  life. 


In  these  areas  one  finds  the  contemporary  fighting  edge  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  American  society.  We  may  well  recall  here  other  words  of  Professor 
Charles  E.  Merriam  in  his  recent  Walgreen  Foundation  lecture  (See  Social  Service 
Review,  P.  441 , December,  1947) : 

"Economic  and  social  rights  are  also  part  of  the  protection  of  a world  jural 
order  which  makes  life  worth  living.  They  are  most  difficult  in  these  days  but 
they  make  possible  the  conditions  under  which  the  personality  of  men  may  be  de- 
veloped and  without  which  civil  and  political  rights  may  be  and  have  been  from 
time  to  time  rendered  utterly  meaningless  or  ineffective.  Here  are  included  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  an  education,  the  right  to  health,  the  right  to  hous- 
ing. the  right  to  social  security,  the  right  to  recreation,  the  right  to  cultural 
opportunities,  the  right  to  a fair  share  in  the  advancing  gains  of  civilization." 

We  stand  today  in  this  great  tradition  of  the  struggle  to  achieve  human 
rights.  We  still  face  hazards  and  insecurities  that  violate  our  achieved  civil 
rights  and  open  up  the  obligation  for  us  to  strive  to  achieve  still  other  rights 
that  will  protect  our  children  and  later  descendants  from  the  hazards  of  racism, 
discriminations  in  employment,  lack  of  decent  housing  and  the  insecurities  of  our 
changing  civilization.  Sound  policies  of  protection  for  all  persons  in  our 
American  society  must  be  formulated  and  grounded  in  essential  protective  statutes, 
and  new  chapters  written  into  our  American  Bill  of  Rights.  Here  is  a struggle 
that  challenges  all  Americans  and  calls  us  to  persistent  and  intelligent  action 
in  behalf  of  our  American  civil  rights. 


SUMMARY 
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